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CARDINAL TENETS OF THE PEOPLES PARTY. 


Creation and [laintenance of an Honest [leasure of Values. 

Free Coinage of Gold and Siiver. 

Government Ownership and Operation of Railroad, Telegraph 
and Telephone Lines. 

Opposition to Trusts. 

Opposition to Alien Ownership of Land and Court-made Law. 

Recognition of the Right of the People to Rule, i. e,, The Initia- 
tive and Referendum. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

PAIN is in a pitiable plight. Her treasury bankrupt, her 
fleets destroyed, her armies in the Antilles as in the Philip- 
pines cut off from succor and confronted with certain 

destruction, she is powerless to make war, yet fears to make 
peace. To her armies in Cuba she can send no supplies, no 
ammunition, no food. When those armies exhaust their ammu- 
nition they cannot replenish it and they will be helpless ; and as 
fertile as Cuba is the Spanish do not hold undisputed possession 
of enough of it to raise the food their armies need, 











Besides, Cuba never has produced her bread but has fed 
upon American flour. Such a thing as a flour mill is unknown on 
the island. No grain has ever been raised, no wheat ever ground 
on the island. For her bread she was for many years before the 
war dependent upon America, though Spanish restrictions on 
trade were such that she often imported American flour by way 
of Spain. And now the Spanish in Cuba are cut off from these 
supplies and over the fertile soil of Cuba they do not have that 
control which would enable them to supply themselves with 
ample food. If they undertake to supply themselves by 
cultivating more than the most limited zones around the towns 
that they hold it is only to discover their helplessness, only to 
find their efforts futile, for they cannot protect the crops from 
destruction at the hands of their persistent enemies. 


So 17T is that the position of the Spanish armies in Cuba 
becomes less supportable with each recurring day. The capacity 
of those armies for resistance must diminish, they must grow 
weaker while they see their enemies grow stronger, they must 
realize the inevitable destruction that confronts them. 

This destruction they cannot avoid if the war goes on for 
they cannot retreat, cannot draw out of danger, cannot escape. 
Yet they oppose the making of peace, demand that resistance be 
continued to the bitter end even though to oppose peace is to 
court certain destruction. Among the Spanish regulars this 
feeling is perhaps not deeply set but among the volunteers this 
determination is unshakable. It is born of a feeling that if Spain 
should recognize the independence of the island the Cubans 
would give them no quarter, pursue them to the bitter end. 

These volunteers have made themselves more cordially hated 
than the Spanish regulars by the Cuban rebels. The Cubans 
have had at their hands bitter experiences, have learned to look 
upon them as men devoid of human feelings, who have such a 
thirst for human blood that they delight in the slaughter of 
prisoners, of women and children. And the volunteers fear that 
the Cubans, if given power, would mete out to them the same 
treatment, show the same respect for their lives that they have 
shown for Cubans, in a word that the Cubans would mete out to 
them what they have meted out to Cubans. So it is that they 
insist on keeping up the fight, insist that the war go on even 
though its continuance lead to their certain destruction. They 
so insist because of the knowledge that peace would bring Cuban 
rule and the fear that the Cubans would visit upon them bloody 
retribution for their crimes. It is this fear that impels the 
volunteer forces in the Spanish armies in Cuba to insist upon a 
continuation of the war to the bitter end. And these volunteers, 
making up half of the Spanish armies in Cuba, sway the whole 
with their influence. 

Tuus it is that the Spanish Government, powerless to make 
war and racked by the fear of revolutionary uprisings, finds op- 
position in Cuba to the making of peace. And the army at home 
is prone to sway much as the army in Cuba sways, Yet the 
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continuance of the war is bringing irrecoverable losses to the 
Spanish mercantile classes while the people at large are tired 
of the burdens of war, of the taxes and conscriptions and long 
fervently for the release that peace would bring. 

Moreover, nothing remains of the Spanish navy but a 
crippled fleet under Admiral Camara which recently sailed un- 
certainly towards the Philippines and through the Suez canal 
only to sail back again, a fleet far too weak to take succor to the 
Spanish armies in the Philippines or in Puerto Rico, a fleet that 
cannot hope to successfully defend the coasts of Spain from the 
attacks of the vastly superior American squadron about to be 
dispatched across the Atlantic under command of Commodore 
Watson. And without succor the Spaniards in the Philippines 
must surrender ; Puerto Rico, as Cuba, will fall into the posses- 
sion of the United States, pass under the control of our trium- 
phant armies. This the Spanish Government sees and it knows 
full well that after such defeats Spain will have to make greater 
concessions for peace than would now be asked. Therefore, it is 
clearly to the interest of Span to sue for peace now, to face the 
inevitable to-day rather than later. The longer it is postponed 
the greater will be the humiliation, the more utter the ruin of 
the Spanish people. 


Yer the Spanish Government fears to do that which it must 
see is best for Spain to do. Consequently there is lacking deter- 
mination in the government, in the cabinet there are dissensions, 
a ministerial crisis confronts the Austro-Spanish Queen. In 
Madrid there is talk of peace, talk of what Spain will give for 
peace, bold talk of what she will do if the United States refuses 
to accept peace on the terms she offers. Thus we are told that 
Spain will surrender her already limited sovereignty in Cuba for 
peace, that if asked to surrender her sovereignty in Puerto Rico 
or in the Philippines, where she no longer exercises sovereignty, 
she will fight to the bitter end. But so far as power for aggres- 
sion goes she has already fought to the bitter end, she cannot 
help her armies in her colonies in the struggle that every day 
becomes more unequal and the result of which is a foregone con- 
clusion. Her armies in Cuba and in Puerto Rico as her army in 
Manila, we have in our power to crush and destroy at our dis- 
cretion, so that should she continue the war to the bitter end all 
the bitterness will be for her. 


From Madrid come reports of certain conditions, compliance 
with which the United States demands of Spain as a basis of 
peace. From Washington come semi-official denials of that 
which comes from Madrid. It is announced that no terms as a 
basis for peace have been offered or entertained ; that no peace 
negotiations are on foot. Still it is worth while to consider what 
Madrid reports to be the American demands, for such reports are, 
no doubt, given circulation as feelers, to see what kind of a recep- 
tion the acceptance of such terms by the Spanish Government 
would have in Spain ; see whether it would incite to rebellion. 
These demands are, first, the surrender to us of Cuba and Puerto 
Rico and a port in the Canaries ; second, an indemnity to cover 
the costs of the war, now put at -$240,000,000, and third, our 
retention of the Philippines until such indemnity should be paid. 

What gain we would get by taking a port in the Canaries 
and embroiling ourselves in the quarrels of Europe, and such port 
would have no use to us unless it be our intention to take part in 
European questions, in settlement of questions that are no affairs 
of ours, we fail to see. Such a port would not serve as any pro- 
tection against attack, it would be merely a possession that we 
would have to fortify and hold by a garrison. The holding of 
such port would merely invite trouble. And such possessions we 
do not want. We cannot afford to annex lands and peoples that 
we cannot incorporate into the American Union, into our body 
politic. And there is only one country and one people that at 





present we could so incorporate, and that is the Canadian people. 
And as they are not willing we could not annex their land, incor- 
porate them into our body politic with any profit to ourselves or 
to them. Some time they may be willing and then a union that 
would redound to the advantage of both peoples by making them 
one be achieved. 


WHEN we have in the past extended the borders of the 
United States by annexation it has been by taking in territory 
destined by location and the people bound to settle it to be fitted 
to be incorporated into the American Union, made part of our 
body politic. . This is a rule from which we should not depart, 
by which we should guide our course. Until we annexed 
Hawaii we never did depart from it, never annexed territory 
that we could not in justice to ourselves let into the Union as a 
state or states, make a part and parcel of the American Re- 
public. And, we repeat, we should annex no territory that we 
cannot fairly permit to enter into the sisterhood of our states as 
a free and equal part of the American Republic. 

To Hawaii the objection is that it is inhabited by perhaps 
107,000 people unfit to make part of our body politic and by 
3,000 that are, and so to let Hawaii make part of our Republic 
with a voice in its destiny we would be obliged to recognize the 
three thousand, ignore the hundred and seven, and then it would 
not be just to ourselves to let the three thousand speak for the 
whole hundred and ten. To do so would be to take into our 
midst a state founded not on democratic but oligarchical princi- 
ples. The hope is that Americans will flow into the islands 
until they are predominant in numbers as they are in influence 
so that a state could be founded in Hawaii upon democratic prin- 
ciples, but the hope is father to the thought. 


So suPPOSE we make no demand of Spain for the cession of 
a port in the Canaries, a cession that would be most wounding 
to the amour propre of the Spanish people, a cession that would 
be worse than valueless to us yet a loss to Spain that the Spanish 
people would find it much harder to reconcile themselves to than 
the loss of much greater possessions in the eastern archipelago 
or the West Indies. Let us not talk of the cession of a part of 
the Canaries and insist on Spain surrendering what remains of 
her sovereignty in the Philippines. 

If it is the purpose of Washington to recognize the sover- 
eignty of Spain over the Philippines in a treaty of peace we 
much regret it. Yet this is what the mere retention of the 
Philippines as a guarantee for the payment of an indemnity 
would amount to for it would be a pledge on our part to hand 
those islands back to Spain, hand them over again to Spanish rule 
and oppression when the indemnity should be paid. 

It is to be hoped that no such proposition has been made to 
Spain, even indirectly. The sovereignty over the Philippines 
we cannot receive in fee from Spain, nor have we the right to 
hand that sovereignty back to Spain. That sovereignty is not 
ours to hand around. It is vested of right in the people of 
the Philippines and they alone have the right to surrender it. 
And they have decreed, or at least the leading spirits among 
them have decreed that that sovereignty shall rest with a re- 
publican government of their own making, with men of their 
own choice, not with men appointed by a foreign people. The 
Filipinos have declared their independence, they acknowledge 
no longer the sovereignty of Spain, the right of Spain to rule 
in the Philippines. We trust the independence they have 
declared they will defend and the Spaniards once expelled, that 
independence, we believe, they can successfully defend against 
Spanish attack. Coming to the islands as invaders we do not 
believe the Spanish could make headway against the people of 
the Philippines ; that once freed, by our aid, the Spanish could 
not reconquer them. 
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Sr1iu, if we expelled the Spaniards and mefely held the 
islands as a guarantee for the payment of an indemnity the 
inhabitants would not be truly freed of Spanish rule. They 
would only be freed temporarily and when the indemnity was 
paid we would be bound to put the Spanish back in power, re- 
establish them in their sovereignty over such people by only 
ceasing to exercise sovereignty when the Spanish were prepared 
to assume it. Thus we would only withdraw our garrisons as 
Spanish marched in in their place ; administrators appointed by 
us would only vacate their duties and the exercise of sovereignty 
when Spanish appointees were ready to pick it up. So the 
Spanish would be put back in possession. 

Is it thus that we would treat a people struggling for inde- 
pendence? If we cannot help them to the establishment of their 
independence, we can, we ought, we must at least give them the 
opportunity to free themselves. We cannot with justice enter a 
compact to hand over to Spain the sovereignty over such people, 
re-established by us in its full vigor. Vet this is just what an 
agreement by which Spain promised an indemnity and we retained 
the Philippines with her consent as a guarantee, would, upon 
the payment of the indemnity, amount to. It would amount to 
the re-establishment of Spanish sovereignty in the Philippines in 
full vigor. And to this we cannot afford to be a party. 


WE ARE told that the Filipinos are not capable of establish- 
ing an independent government of their own, that they are 
unfitted for self rule. This we are told constantly by those who 
urge us to hold the Philippines and govern those islands so as to 
get as much profit out of them as possible for the Washington 
Treasury and incidentally, perhaps primarily, so as to fill the 
pockets of those administrators sent to govern the country. The 
truth is that the Philippine Malays are a very superior type of 
men and we believe they will show themselves worthy to follow 
their recognized leader, General Aguinaldo, who has certainly 
shown himself to be a worthy leader of a great cause. 

Of these people, Her Brittanic Majesty’s late consul to the 
Philippines, Mr. Palgrave, writes : . 


“‘ The chiefest, the almost exceptional, spell of the Philippines is situ- 
ate, not in lake or volcano, forest or plain, but in the races that form the 
bulk of the island population. I said ‘almost exceptional,’ because rarely 
is an intra-tropical people a satisfactory one to eye ormind. But this can- 
not be said of the Philippine Malays, who, in bodily formation and mental 
characteristics alike, may fairly claim a place not among the middling ones 
merely, but among almost the higher names inscribed on the world’s 
national scale. A concentrated, never absent self-respect, an habitual 
self-restraint in word and deed, very rarely broken except when extreme 
provocation induces the transitory but fatal frenzy known as ‘amok’ and 
an inbred courtesy, equally diffused through all classes high and low, un- 
failing decorum, prudence, caution, quiet cheerfulness, ready hospitality, 
and a correct, though not inventive taste characterize the Philippine 
Malay. His family is a pleasing sight, much subordination and little con- 
straint, unison in gradation, liberty not license. Orderly children, respected 
parents, women subject but not oppressed, men ruling but not, despotic, 
reverence with kindness, obedience in affection—these form a lovable 
picture, not by any means rare in the villages of the eastern islés. The 
villagers’ houses, some large, some small, wood or bamboo, two storied or 
one, mere huts or spacious dwellings, according to the fortunes of the in- 
mates, are dotted here and there in an unsymmetrical row among the 
trees ; but all have a comfortable, a cozy look, suggestive of sufficiency ; 
many of them white, painted with stripes green or blue, rarely red, and 
occasionally a flower pattern or fanciful scroll work to enliven them more. 
Eight million natives, more or less, inhabit the Philippines, and yet scarcity 
is of rare occurrence; famine unknown.”’ j 


And these are the people that we are told are incapable of 
self-government. It seems to us that they have the qualities in 
full measure that fit a people to establish Republican institutions 
and govern themselves. 





Now that we have annexed the Hawaiian islands the ques- 
tion arises : How are we going to rule them? Under the annex- 
ation resolution passed by Congress, President McKinley has 
promptly chosen a commission of five, two United States Senators, 





the Chairman of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs,{the 
President of the Hawaiian Republic and the Chief Justice of 
Hawaii to solve the question if they can and report a carefully 
sifted plan to Congress at its next session. One thing we may 
take for granted, and that is that it is not the numerically superior 
Hawaiians, much less the Chinese or Japanese, but the numeri- 
cally inferior Americans, predominant in influence despite their 
great inferiority in numbers, who shall rule in the Hawaiian 
group and shape the destiny of our new possessions. The 
Americans, constituting but 3 per cent. of the population, are 
going to direct affairs in the Hawaiian islands beyond a doubt. 
They are not going to be directed by the 97 per cent. of the pop- 
ulation, but going to direct that 97 per cent. In short, an oli- 
garchy is going to rule in Hawaii. 

This is the first thing to be recognized, this is the basis upon 
which we have to build. And recognizing this we repeat the 
question: How are we going to rule the Hawaiian islands? 
We would answer, let them rule themselves, let all questions con- 
cerning peculiarly the islands be settled by the Americans in those 
islands, let us give to the Hawaiian islands the broadest of home 
rule, let the Americans and their British cousins in Hawaii rule 
in all domestic concerns of the islands in such way as they may 
deem wise and without interference from Washington. Let 
Washington only concern itself with the foreign relations of those 
islands and their relations with the United States, give the 
Hawaiian oligarchy no voice at Washington in questions concern- 
ing the people of the United States or in the foreign relations of 
the United States where Hawaiian interests are not directly 
involved. In short, let the United States shape its course as if it 
had assumed a protectorate over the Hawaiian islands and 
nothing more and give to the American Hawaiians no more voice 
in the affairs of the Republic than they would have under a pro- 
tectorate, and that is absolutely no voice save in those things 
concerning them directly. Such is the course open to the least 
objection, that would be the safest to pursue. 

Tue Hawaiian annexation resolution was put through the 
Senate without affirmative argument and the chief if not only 
answer made outside of the Senate to the arguments advanced in 
opposition to annexation was that the Senators in opposition 
to annexation were in the service of the Sugar Trust. But why 
the Sugar Trust should have been in opposition to annexation, if 
it was in opposition, is somewhat hard tosee. True, under an- 
nexation, Hawaiian sugars would come in free of all duty, thus 
giving the refiners on the Pacific coast a very considerable ad- 
vantage over the sugar refineries on the Atlantic, controlled by 
the trust, and using raw sugar upon which duty must be paid. 
But this advantage the Pacific refiners had before annexation, 
had had for many years under reciprocity treaty excepting only 
the McKinley tariff period when all sugars were free, when the 
United States paid a bounty to sugar producers, and when from 
a desire to share in such bounty some sugar planters in Hawaii 
set up a revolution as a step to annexation and the making of 
themselves into American citizens that they might receive this 
bounty. 

So annexation in no way changed the status so far as the 
Sugar Trust was concerned. Besides, the trust does not meet 
the competition of the refiners using Hawaiian sugar for between 
the trust and the Pacific refiners, Spreckels, there is an agree- 
ment as to division of territory so that competition is avoided, 
no Pacific sugar being sold east of a certain line no trust 
sugar west. 


Ir 1s a fact that many beet sugar producers were earnestly 
advocating the abrogation of the Hawaiian reciprocity treaty 
so that they might have protection against Hawaiian sugar, 
raised largely by coolie labor, as well as other foreign raised 
sugar. And here we may remark that though the immigration 
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of Chinese into the Hawaiian islands was specifically prohibited 
in the annexation resolution, the immigration of Japanese was 
not. Indeed. by treaty with the United States only recently 
ratified the right of Japanese to immigrate to the United States, 
and the Hawaiian islands are now part, is specifically secured. 
So Hawaiian sugar planters can continue to import Japanese 
coolies and with sugar so raised beet sugar producers in the 
United States must compete. 

And just here is where the Sugar Trust, instead of losing, 
will profit from annexation, for this competition of Hawaiian 
sugar will surely stifle the growth of the beet sugar industry in 
the United States, and the beet sugar producers are the most 
dangerous competitors of the trust. This is because the beet 
sugar plants that extract sugar from the beet turn out sugar 
ready for use, that needs no further refining. In short, each beet 
sugar factory is a sugar refinery in competition with the trust, 
and if Hawaiian competition shall crush such factories, such 
competition must be put down as helpful to the trust. 

It is urged, indeed, that as Hawaii does not produce nearly 
as much sugar as we must import, the price for raw sugar will be 
fixed by the price at which raw sugar that pays the duty may be 
sold. So it is said that the beet sugar producer suffers no loss of 
protection because Hawaiian sugar comes in free. But it is evi- 
dent that the more Hawaiian sugar production is stimulated by 
having a free market in the United States and the more is sent to 
the United Stafes, the more pressing will be the competition 
among producers of cane sugar, and so prices will be generally 
forced down. Besides, Hawaii produces enough sugar to supply 
the Pacific coast, the refiners in San Francisco are large planters 
in Hawaii, and so they can readily put down prices to crush out 
beet sugar competition if they see fit. 


IN THE course of the Hawaiian discussion Senator Tillman 
declaring that he warmly sympathized with the small minority of 
Americans and Englishmen in the Hawaiian islands who had 
taken the governing business into their own hands, took occasion 
to speak of his fear of negro domination in South Carolina, of 
how for the time being the negro vote had been disfranchised by 
an educational requirement but how this would not remain a 
safeguard as the rising generations of better educated negroes 
grew to manhood’s estate. 

‘‘Our knowledge of the’ negro teaches us’’ said Senator 
Tillman, ‘‘that he is inferior and he stands there (in South 
Carolina) creeping forward as he may increase in intelligence 
and so gain the necessary qualifications to vote, to act as the 
balance of power, the arbiter between contending white factions, 
each bidding for his debased vote which they can buy as you 
would buy a bullock in the market.’’ : 

But who is most debased the purchaser or seller of a vote? 


CONGRESS adjourned on Friday a week ago, and after the 
day in the House had been marred by a display of partisan 
babyishness over the loading down of the Congre.sional Record 
with a speech for campaign use, amidst a burst of patriotic fervor. 
As is usual on the closing day the Chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee and the leading minority member summed up the 
results of the session in the appropriation line from their different 
partisan standpoints, the Chairman to show how economical his 
party had been, the minority member so as to make partisan 
capital by dwelling on the extravagance of the opposition party. 

Chairman Cannon of the Appropriations Committee footed 
up the total appropriations for the fiscal year 1899, inclusive of 
upwards of $360,000,000 of war appropriations at $892,527,991 
and estimated the total revenues for the year inclusive of 
postal receipts at $482,874,647, or exclusive of postal receipts at 
$390,000,000. 

What has become of the new revenue law? The claim was 
that the Dingley law would raise by itself $390,000,000 or just 





about enough to meet ordinary expenditures. But Congress has 
just added taxes calculated to yield $150,000,000 more at least. 
Although revenues under the Dingley law of the special session 
would alone yield probably no more than $350,000,000, revenues 
under that law and the new law will certainly reach $500,000,- 
000, or, with the postal revenues, $592,000,000, thus showing 
an estimated excess of expenditures over receipts for the fiscal 
year 1899 of $300,000,000. It really looks as if the Chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee lost count of the new revenue 
bill altogether in making up his estimates. 


OwInc to the unpreparedness of the government to furnish 
internal revenue stamps in the quantities needed there was much 
confusion and inconvenience for the first few days after the new 
stamp taxes became operative. It appears, however, that among 
the generality of people there has been no disposition to seek out 
ways for the evasion of the payment of the stamp taxes but a 
pleasing alacrity to comply withthe law. Serious grumbling and 
assertion of a purpose to refuse compliance with the law and 
test the legality of certain of the taxes in the courts is confined 
almost wholly to the brokers of the stock exchanges. They feel 
aggrieved at what they call double and triple taxation put upon 
their business and they are not slow to make themselves heard. 
Some of their protests against certain interpretations put on the 
law are well taken and should be heeded, but other of their com- 
plaints are not well grounded while the declared purpose 
of some to squirm out of the payment of stamp taxes by put- 
ting an interpretation upon the law that is evidently not 
that of its framers cannot be too severely condemned. ‘The 
claim set up that only transfers of the stocks of companies 
organized since July 1, 1898, are subject to the transfer tax 
is a claim of this kind. There is absolutely no question 
that the intention of Congress was to tax all transfers. ‘The 
stamp taxes imposed by the law are a tax of five cents on the 
original issue of every $100 of stock, par value, a stamp tax of 
two cents on the transfer of every $100 par value of stock, and 
a tax of two cents on every sale of $100 of stock, this tax to be 
paid by a stamp put on the memoranda of sale. 

Bradstreets, commenting on these taxes, asserts ‘‘that the 
financial community can justly complain of the oppressive effect 
of the provisions of the law, in the respect that the stamp tax is 
imposed indiscriminately upon all stock sales, irrespective of 
price, making it extremely heavy upon dealings in the cheaper 
class of securities.’’ But on this score stockbrokers have no 
right to complain, for it is just what they have been voluntarily 
doing in the charge of commissions for years, invariably charging 
the commissions on par value and not on market value. 


ONE protest of the stockbrokers, namely, against requiring 
the payment of a stamp tax on stock that is merely surrendered 
to be reissued in the same name is well taken. Thus if a man 
has a certificate for one hundred shares of stock and sells five he 
has to surrender the whole hundred shares to deliver the five, a 
new certificate for ninety-five being issued to him. And the 
issue of such certificate should not be taxed. Only the issue of 
the five shares should be taxed for that alone represents the 
actual transfer. To tax stock certificates issued in the same 
name as a surrendered certificate has the effect of obliging the 
man who holds a certificate for one hundred shares to pay as 
much tax on the sale of five shares as on the sale of the whole 
hundred. 

One of the taxes that brokers and banks are set on evading 
is the tax of two-tenth mills on the value of promissory notes, or 
two cents on the $100. Sucha tax would be quite heavy on the call 
loans made to brokers and often changed from day today. In 
fact such tax would be almost equivalent to three days interest on 
a call loan at 2% per cent., to 1.2 days interest on a cali loan at 
six percent. So it is seen that on one and two and three day 
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loans, this tax, if paid, would often amount to a doubling of the 
interest. ‘The brokers are not going to pay it giving a form of 
contract instead of notes for such loans by agreement with the 
banks. 





From a recent report of our Minister to China, Mr. Charles 
Denby, we take two positive and matter-of-course statements as 
to the effect of low exchange or cheap silver upon the industry 
and foreign trade of China. It will be noted that Mr. Denby 
speaks of low exchange inevitably promoting manufacture, as if 
such effect was accepted as axiomatic. He writes: 

*‘Low exchange, of course, promoted manufacturing ; cot- 
ton mills and silk filatures are increasing, and new enterprises 
have been undertaken at various places.’’ 

And again : 

‘It must be conceded that, owing to the low exchange, the 
exports to the United States have increased out of proportion to 
imports.’’ 








NO CINCINNATI CONVENTION. 


UR readers well know that we have worked hard and earn- 
estly for the holding of the National Nominating Conven- 
tion of the Peoples party this year. We believed the way to 

win the fight was to start it, that the way to find the fitness of 
men to serve their country as its heads was to try their fitness to 
lead. We thought it better that a Presidential candidate chosen 
by the Peoples party should, if unfit to serve as President, show 
his unfitness as candidate rather than as President. Then, if 
unfitness was shown such provisional candidate could be retired, 
if proven true and capable by trial then he could be voted for 
with confidence that he would not be found wanting if chosen. 
And such confidence would bring votes. Yet we have heard a 
long campaign opposed on the ground that the chosen candidate 
could not stand the strain, that the searchlights of a long cam- 
paign would expose fatal weaknesses of character. But the 
man who could not stand the strain of the campaign could not 
stand the strain of office, the man who could not meet the diffi- 
culties, the questions of the campaign could not surmount the 
many greater obstacles to the successful carrying out of great 
reforms such as would inevitably confront him as President. 
And it is the man who as President could meet these obstacles 
that must be found if the principles dear to Populists are to find 
recognition in our government, if a rule of democracy in America 
is to be preserved, if our republic is to be saved. 

However, this is no time or place tor reflections such as 
these, no time for argument as to the wisdom of holding an early 
nominating convention. That time has passed, for it is now 
manifest that an early convention will not be held, that the 
National Convention of the Peoples party will not be held this 
year. Plainly and briefly we say to our readers there will be no 
convention of the Peoples party held at Cincinnati, September 5, 
1898. It is evident that no convention can then be held which 
would be representative of the true Populists of the United States. 
Therefore, such convention would not be national, could not 
undertake to speak for the Peoples party, cannot therefore be 
held. We make no effort to disguise this from ourselves or our 
friends. 

In some quarters the call of the National Organization Com- 
mittee of the Peoples party for such a convention has met with 
hearty approval and response, in some states with a response 
as unanimous as cordial. But in some other states where Popu- 
lists have been active, where the demand for straight Populism 
has been insistant, from whence lately came a demand for an 
early convention, the call has met with no response at all. It 
was expected that Georgia and Texas would march shoulder to 
shoulder, but it is not so. Georgia Populists, putting no trust 





in Mr. Butler, resolved to work for the independence of the | 







Peoples party, and refusing to work under the leadership of one 
who has worked and works for fusion, to bring the Peoples party 
into utter dependence on the Democratic, responded with a fervid 
earnestness to the call; Texas Populists, putting trust in 
promises made by Mr. Butler at Omaha, in promises made by 
him whom they had declared with great earnestness to be un- 
worthy of trust, have resolved to continue to work under the 
leadership of Mr. Butler, under him who has worked in the past 
to lead them into alliance with, to the assistance of the very 
party which they hate the worst: ‘The Democratic. 

But this position have the Populists of Texas taken. There 
is no mistaking it. And in takirig this they have rendered futile 
the movement for the holding of a national convention this year, 
for into the hearts of many earnest Populists elsewhere that 
action has brought a feeling of despair, a sense of uselessness to 
work longer, so destroyed the incentive to work for the re-vivi- 
fication of the Peoples party through the holding of a national 
convention this year and led to a disheartened refusal of many 
to respond to the call of the National Organization Committee 
for such a convention. And again there are others in close 
geographical proximity to Texas who see the direction in which 
sentiment is being wafted in that state by the Peoples party press 
and who, instead of striving to change that direction in accord 
with convictions of their own, set their sails to the winds that 
blow. Of course, such men hold aloof from the call for the 
Cincinnati convention, thus it is that such convention would not 
be representative, would not be national, could not lead to the 
rebuilding of the Peoples party on a firm basis, could not be a 
success. : 

The opportunity was offered through such a convention for 
making of the Peoples party a live and useful force in national 
politics, a party that could make its influence felt, give direction 
to the policy of the government and thereby be of service to our 
people. But widely known and followed men in the Peoples 
party have not risen to the occasion as we thought they would. 
Some have but many have not and without common action by all 
true Populists the Peoples party cannot be built up. 

Nurtured in the Republican party we fought its corruption 
to the point of downing the political machine in Pennsylvania by 
leading movements outside of the party that on two occasions, 
1882 and 1890, led to the defeat of Quayism and the election of 
Robt. E. Pattison as Governor of the state. As Republicans we 
fought corruption and the forces of the moneyed oligarchy that 
were turning the Republican party to do its bidding until we 
regretfully saw that the Republican party had fallen under the 
firm grasp of that oligarchy, that the only way to fight that 
oligarchy was outside the party. So we abandoned the party 
that we felt had abandoned its principles, abandoned us. During 
one presidential campaign we followed the Democratic party, 
looking to it in the hope that we might find in it, purified as we 
were assured it was at Chicago, a consistent opponent of the 
moneyed oligarchy. Such hope we learned early to be vain, saw 
that some leaders in it unwittingly, many wittingly, were acting 
so as to serve that oligarchy, that the interests of that oligarchy 
and the Democratic party came first, the interests of the Ameri- 
can people last. And so that party we refused to follow. 

In opposing the Republican party as Republicans we invited 
great loss and great loss did we sustain, we put aside temptations 
such as none can appreciate save those who have been offered 
high place and power to cease a work of personal cost, for a 
work of personal emolument, a work for one’s country that costs 
in money for a work for the moneyed oligarchy that in money 
pays. In leaving the Republican party we invited further sacri- 
fices and such sacrifices have we been called upon to make. We 
joined the Peoples party in its hour of darkness, we saw a course 

of action that we believed would lead to the rebuilding of the 
Peoples party, the salvation of the Republic; we pressed this 
policy, the holding of a national convention this year, upon 
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Populists, we did our utmost to bring about its acceptance, we 
thought we would succeed, with a belief born of hope we thought 
we had succeeded—we have failed. - 

And now we find it said by one earnest leader in the Peoples 
party, one who writes much in the Populist press, one who is the 
candidate of the Peoples party for Governor of Arkansas, one 
whom we thought knew us better, Mr. W. S. Morgan, that ‘‘I 
am inclined to think that this demand for a nominating con- 
vention grew mostly out of efforts to boom Wharton Barker for 
President.’” And we know many other Populists think likewise, 
that personal ambition was at the bottom of our advocacy of the 
calling of an early nominating convention of the Peoples party— 
an ambition for the chance to make greater personal sacrifices for 
one’s country’s good. 

It is enough to make one feel bitter, but we do not, for after 
all there is a sad sort of pleasure to be had even from those 
thrusts and false accusations that hurt the most when they are 
called forth by doing what one feels to be right. And then, too, 
we have the highest of ambitions, we would sort of despise our- 
selves if we had not, the ambition to serve our God and our 
fellow men. To the fulfillment of that ambition we have made 
great sacrifices in the past, we hope we will never be found 
wanting in the making of such sacrifices in the future, whether 
we be placed among those at the head of the forces of reform, or 
take our place with the rank and file. 

To deny that we keenly regret that the response of Populists 
to the call of the National Organization Committee is such that 
no national convention can be held at Cincinnati on September 
5th next would be absurd, for it would not be true. We do regret 
it, we are keenly disappointed. We saw in such convention 
the opportunity for giving a new birth to the Peoples party, 
we felt that if such convention should not be held, that if 
straight Populists should take no determinate action looking to 
the severing of the bands of fusion with the Democratic party 
and so with the moneyed oligarchy before 1900, that there would 
then be no Populist party, that the party would be disintegrated, 
that what was left of the once vigorous party would be absorbed 
for good and all into the Democratic party and thus another 
reform party meet the same death that has come to so many that 
have gone before. 

It is true that a certain sort of a ‘‘compact’’ was made at 
Omaha a month ago whereby the executive officers of the National 
Committee were bound to do no more to further fusion, bound to 
work for the preservation of the Peoples party as an independent 
party, bound to work as the executive officers of a party should 
—namely, for the building up, not the tearing down of their 
party, the conservation of its interests and the rights of its can- 
didates, national and state, not the sacrifice of those interests, 
those rights, for the advancement of some other party. And 
upon this compact many. Populists base their determination to 
continue to recognize Mr. Butler as their leader and their refusal 
to respond to the call for the Cincinnati convention. Thus 
Chairman Bradley, of the Peoples Party State Committee of 
Texas, calls upon us in his paper to perceive that “* the bulk of 
the mid-roaders hold that the terms of the Omaha compact should 
be rigidly adhered to,’’ and.therefore to drop in with those who 
put faith in this compact, ‘‘ resting assured that under no circum- 
stances will the surrender of a single inch of vantage ground 
gained at Omaha be tolerated by mid-road Populists, who propose 
to hold the fusionists strictly to the terms of the Omaha compact 
declaring against national fusion; and that we will submit to 
another St. Louis deek-~vecninen.” 

And it is doubtless true in Texas that ‘‘ the bulk of the mid- 
roaders hold that the terms of the Omaha compact should be 
rigidly adhered to.’’ But by Chairman Butler they have not 
been rigidly adhered to, by him this compact has been already 
broken—at least if the terms are as understood by Texas Popu- 
lists. ‘Thus we find him continuing to press the fusion policy 
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through the columns of his paper, thus we find him rejoicing that 
there should be some fusionists in Michigan who should have 
aligned themselves with the Democratic party of that state and 
to work against the straight Populist ticket. So we find him re- 
joicing over the results of the late People’s party state convention 
of Missouri, rejoicing that the fusionists backed by the St. Louis 
police force should have locked the straight Populists out of the 
convention hall and then sought to deliver the party over to the 
Democratic while he anathematizes those Populists who refused 
to look with unconcern upon the absorption of their party by 
the Democratic, and put up an independent ticket that straight 
Populists might support and thus preserve the Peoples party of 
Missouri from death. It is the Democratic fusion tickets in 
these states, not the straght Populist tickets, that he shows 
his determination to support. And remember that thougb the 
mid-roaders in Missouri may be bolters, the fusionists of Michi- 
gan have no recognized political status, that the straight 
Populists constitute the recognized Peoples party, and have the 
recognized right and the only right to speak as the Peoples 
party and put their candidates on the ballot as Peoples party can- 
didates in that state. 

Such are the conditions that confront us: Chairman Butler 
working to advance fusion, furthering the interests of the Demo- 
cratic rather than the Peoples party, showing a disposition to 
support Democratic fusion candidates in state elections this fall 
rather than straight Populists, even though, as in Michigan, 
those Populists are the nominees of the regular Populist conven- 
tion, in a word, paying no heed to the Omaha compact, acting 
as if such compact never was made. Such, we repeat, are the 
conditions that confront us. Texas Populists may not so under- 
stand, they may not see that, which confronts them, that into 
which they are falling. But in time they will so understand, 
will so see, and then what? We are assured they propose to 
hold Chairman Butler strictly to the Omaha compact, that no 
backing away from the anti-fusion pledges will be tolerated. 
When they understand that such compact is being ignored, such 
anti-fusion pledges cast aside, find that they have been lulled into 
inaction by false promises, we may expect action, action that 
will preserve the independence of the Peoples party. Then will 
be found that much has been lost through inaction that cannot 
be regained, then we fear it will be found too late to build up 
the Peoples party so as to make it an effective force in 1900. 

Texas Populists and those who have acted with them to 
defeat the call for the Cincinnati convention may early under- 
stand what confronts them, early awaken from the false security 
into which they have been lulled. We sincerely hope that they 
may, but it is now impossible that they should awaken in time 
to respond to the call for the Cincinnati convention. The time 
for that response has passed. When they awaken the work for 
rebuilding the Peoples party inaugurated a year ago at Nashville 
and culminating in the call for the Cincinnati convention will 
have to be done over again, and it will be ever so much harder 
to do a second time, and the time in which to do it will be ever 
so much more precious. 

But sooner or later Texas Populists must find that they are 
being used to promote national fusion, and then, true to their 
pledges now made, we have a right. to expect they will not sub- 
mit, that they will declare their independence and that of the 
party. It may then be too late to save the party, may then be 
too late to gather together in the Peoples party the forces now 
being disintegrated, and through it save the country from the 
dangers that confront it. In the meantime nothing remains for 
true Populists but to fight the campaigns of this fall without the 
assistance of a national committee, without the encouragement of 
a national campaign, fight the campaigns in their respective 
states, fight to preserve the independence of the Peoples party, 
certainly without the assistance of, most likely with the National 
Committee in opposition, as best they may. Upon the doctrine 
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of “‘go with the legal leaders where they direct,’’ a doctrine 
enunciated by some in apparent sincerity, we cannot act, such 
doctrine we cannot accept ; we must, we shall be guided by what 
we think, what we feel to be right, not by what some other 
thinks. 

We may be wrong in our view of the conditions that con- 
front the Peoples party, but we cannot see that we are. As we 
see it there will be no convention of the Peoples party in Cin- 
cinnati, September next, the attitude of the Texas Populists and 
others who have followed them makes the holding of a represen- 
tative convention at such time impossible. Later these Populists 
must awaken to an understanding of the conditions that confront 
them, of the fact that they are playing into the hands of their 
enemies, then true to their pledges we may expect to see them 
take independent action, take the action they now shun when 
too late, we fear, to reap the fruits of such action, make her- 
culean effort to make up for lost opportunity and then—well 
then we enter the fight with the forlorn hope, with the feeling 
of Napoleon’s guard at Waterloo when it entered the fight with 
the cry of ‘‘the old guard dies but never surrenders,’’ and the 
unconquerable hope that somehow, someway we may be saved 
the fate of the old guard, that an overruling Providence will be 
kinder to us than we deserve, help those who show not the wis- 
dom, the courage, to help themselves until the last extremity 
because of the justness of their cause and so crown the forlorn 
hope with the unexpected laurels of victory. 








PRICES, TRADE AND PROSPECTS. 

HE fiscal year that was brought to a close with the 3oth day 
of last Jume was remarkable in many respects. It wasa 
year of generally expanding trade, of tremendous exports 

and small imports, of an unapproached trade balance in our favor, 
of large gold imports, very considerable currency expansion and 
marked rise in the general level of prices, yet a year of most 
unsatisfactory results in many lines of trade. Indeed, few are 
the productive trades other than agriculture that show any better 
results, any larger profits, for the fiscal year 1898 than the year 
before. In some lines, notably iron and steel, there has been an 
extraordinary increase of production, in other lines production 
has been curtailed and is being curtailed, yet in lines of manufac- 
ture where there has been expansion of production and lines 
where there has been contraction there have been recorded, alike, 
unsatisfactory results. 

Thus the production of iron and steel is greater than ever in 
our history, but so are prices lower, and so low as to leave no 
margin of profit on production, so that the increased production 
of iron has not gone to increase the profits of the manfacturers, 
We do not mean to say that there are no producers of iron and 
steel making money, for some there undoubtedly are who are 
making profits, and large profits, but these some are the large 
and the few who are favored by the railroads, who are so strong 
and rich that the railroads do not dare to refuse to favor them in 
transportation rates, the constant threat of these large establish- 
ments being to take their freight from any line that refuses to 
discriminate in their favor, even go to the extent of building a 
competing line to bring a refractory line to terms. And such 
have been proven to be not mere idle threats and the railroads 
fear them. 


It is bitter irony but it is cold truth that the railroads are at’ 


the mercy of, and are being sapped by some of the very enter- 
prises that they have built up to their present overbearing and 
gigantic proportions by giving such enterprises advantages over 
their competitors. 

Thus it is unhealthy and unnatural competition that has 
resulted in centering the profitable iron and steel production in a 
few hands, and those producers who now pay less for the 





hauling of the ores and fuel they use and less for the hauling of 
what they produce than the schedule rates and the rates charged 
their ordinary competitors, of course may profit and do profit 
greatly, while the generality of producers merely scrape along or 
cease production altogether. So it is, we doubt not, that Car- 
negie is making much money from his iron and steel plants while 
other producers with plants not so large, perhaps not quite so 
economical, but quite as well situated, quite as well handled, earn 
no profits at all. 

Though the demand for iron and steel in the last twelve- 
month has greatly increased, prices have not. The simple 
explanation of this seems to be that there are modern furnaces 
in the United States, and as reported by Mr. Swank, secretary of 
the American Iron and Steel Association, capable of producing 
18,000,000 tons of pig iron a year, while there is only at present 
a demand for 12,000,000 tons, or two-thirds of their capacity. 
Obviously the owners of those furnaces that are idle have dead 
investments upon their hands, taxes and interest upon which are 
eating the properties. So such owners of furnaces would find it 
to their advantage to put their furnaces in blast if they could get 
orders for their iron at prices that would yield anything at all 
over the actual costs of production, and that could be applied to 
interest and taxes. And clearly if those furnaces now in blast 
put up prices above this point the owners of other furnaces now 
not in full blast or out of blast would offer to supply the iron at 
prices yielding little above the actual costs of production, only too 
glad for a chance to earn a tithe towards interest charges and 
taxes. So prices for iron and steel have been kept down and 
profits, that is, earnings above taxes and interest and what should 
be rightly charged to deterioration of plant or spent to keep the 
plant first-class, have been none save for those favored by rail- 
road discrimination, who always profit, for they profit at the 
expense of others. 

So in the iron and steel trade where there has been great 
expansion of production conditions have been the reverse of 
satisfactory. And the reverse of satisfactory have they also 
been in the cotton trade where there has been curtailed pro- 
duction, and a general wage reduction of more than ten per 
cent. dating from about the middle of the fiscal year. Cotton 
goods are lower than ever and the outlook bluer though it has 
been so blue for several years past that men were inclined to 
think it could be no bluer. And as the cotton trade has been 
blue so has the woolen trade fallen far short of expectations. 
Prices have not advanced as it was thought they would, increased 
tariff protection has failed to bring prosperity to woolen manu- 
facturers. 

The truth is that under present trade conditions tariff duties 
can bring little protection to our manufacturers who are now 
much in the same position, or rapidly getting into the position 
that our farmers have been in for years. Namely: they are 
producing a surplus of goods over and above requirements for 
home consumption and that must be disposed of in foreign mar- 
kets in free competition with the producers of all the world. 

Therefore the prices at which such surplus goods can be 
sold in neutral markets fix the prices in our own markets. And 
no tariff duties will serve to enable manufacturers to raise prices 
under such conditions. Naturally every manufacturer will sell 
his goods where he can realize the most for them. Therefore if 
prices went up in our own markets and on articles of which we 
produce a surplus—went up to a price above the prices that could 
be realized by sale in foreign neutral markets, every manu- 
facturer would put his produce on our markets. And our 
markets not being broad enough to absorb all that is produced 
the offerings would inevitably exceed the demand and the pres- 
sure to sell would force down prices until such pressure was 
relieved by the export of the surplus offerings, which relief 
would not come until prices in our domestic markets fell toa 
level equivalent to prices that could be had in countries import- 
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ing such goods and where prices are made in competition with 
all the world. - 

Thus prices of manufactured goods must in general be held 
down in America to the prices at which English and German and 
French producers are prepared to sell such goods and must be 
held down, tariff or no tariff, just as effectively as they would be 
if importations of such goods into America were free. We say 
manufactured goods must in general be held down in America 
for of most manufactures there is now being produced a surplus 
above domestic demand and a market for which must be found 
by exportation. 

It is true that where production is absolutely controlled by a 
trust prices may be arbitrarily kept up in America above export 
prices and it isan undoubted fact that the Standard Oil Trust 
charges double or in some cases three times as much for petroleum 
for domestic consumption as it does for export. But in most 
lines of manufacturing there is no such combination making it 
possible to set at naught the laws of trade and when there is a 
surplus produced above present domestic consumption the sale of 
the surplus in neutral markets and in competition with European 
goods fixes the price for the whole. 

Thus it is that in any line of goods where the domestio 
demand falls short of production and a surplus is left for export 
there is no prospect of any rise in prices for such goods in 
America unless there is a general rise all.over the world such as 
can only come froma cheapening of the world’s money, gold. 
Under such conditions the imposition of no tariff duty will make 
possible the raising of prices in America regardless of the rest of 
the world, no more make it possible for the manufacturer to 
raise the price of his product than a duty on wheat enables the 
American farmer to get more for his wheat. And as with the 
Russian and Japanese demand for gold there is no prospect of any 
cheapening of gold, the prospects of our manufacturers getting 
better prices for their products are, so long as we cling to our 
present financial system and perpetuate present trade conditions, 
very slim. 

The fact that in many lines of manufacture we now produce 
more then we consume and have an exportable surplus, is not all 
due by any means to increased production. In truth it is largely 
due to decreased consumption brought about by a policy that has 
impoverished our people, that has depressed the value of our 
agricultural products, obliged our agriculturists to part with 
more and more of their produce to pay taxes and interest charges 
and thus left them not only with produce of a less money value, 
but a smaller quantity of produce that they are able to give in 
exchange for manufactured good. It is this decreased con- 
sumption that has had a foremost part in causing the production 
of manufactured goods in the United States to outrun demand 
and forcing our manufacturers to look for markets abroad. 

Trade returns for the full fiscal year are not at hand, but we 
have the detailed reports of our foreign trade for the first eleven 
months of the fiscal year just closed, and these show that for the 
first time in our history we exported a greater value of manufac- 
tured products than we imported, that during the eleven months 
of the fiscal year 1898 of which we have record we imported 
$212,000,000 worth of manufactured goods, exported $261,655,784 
worth. Doubtless there are many who will learn with surprise 
what these figures show, but there is no mistaking their mean- 
ing ; and that is, prices for manufactured goods in America will 
henceforth be fixed for most products by prices ruling in the 
world’s markets, that tariff duties imposed on the generality of 
manufactured goods of which we make a surplus and for which 
a market is sought abroad can in no way protect our manufac- 
turers from foreign competition, serve no purpose other than to 
adorn our statute books. 

Therefore if prices now obtainable are not satisfactory, not 
remunerative to those manufacturers engaged in producing lines 
of goods which we produce and are likely to continue to produce 





in excess of the requirements or rather demands of our people, 
demands shrunken by the withering effects of the gold standard 
and falling prices, the prospects are far from cheering ; for there 
is no prospect of any betterment of prices, no chance for any 
betterment unless gold is cheapened, and despite the increased 
production of gold the prospects are that it will not grow cheaper, 
but rather dearer in the near future, for, as great as has been the 
increased production the demands have even more largely 
increased. 

Indeed so greatly have the demands increased owing to the 
steps taken by Russia and Japan for the adoption of the gold 
standard that money lending London has cried out in alarm at 
the proposal to establish the monetary system of India on a gold 
basis. A drain upon London for gold to put India ona gold 
basis would, in addition to present demands, be more than finan- 
cial London cares to face, and so money lending London inter- 
feres with the adoption of a policy that would make money yet 
dearer in India and bring untold losses to the Indian people. 
Thus it is that the Indian people have to thank the selfishness of 
money lending London for being saved from the carrying out of 
a policy that would bring them much injury, for the protests of 
the money lenders of London will not pass unnoticed, unheeded, 
though the protests of the Indians probably would. 

The crops of last year did undoubtedly bring to our farmers 
very considerably more money than it had been their good for- 
tune to receive the year before, or in any one year for several 
prior thereto. The result has been not so much that our farmers 
have increased their purchases but that they have paid up old 
debts. This general paying up of their indebtedness by farmers 
shows itself in a general and marked decrease of failures in the 
agricultural sections of our country. Farmers are paying those 
who furnish them with supplies, and who were strained by 
giving them supplies on credit that the farmers found them- 
selves unable to pay for in full during the last few years of 
poor prices. The farmers paying up those old debts the 
merchants are getting out of their difficulties, caused by an 
extension of credits that would have been moderate, con- 
servative when the farmers were earning fair profits; that 
became unwise, dangerous when the farmers could not dispose 
of their products at remunerative prices. And so it is that fewer 
merchants in the West have been pressed to the wall. The mis- 
fortunes that overtook other peoples, the crop failures through- 
out the Southern Hemisphere, in France and Russia saved them. 
Here we have the explanation of the striking decline in failures 
during the last six months, as compared to the failures during 
the corresponding months of 1897, and as reported by Brad- 
street’s. Failures in the Western states fell off in numbers from 
1815 to 1514, and in liabilities from $20,367,521 to $11,593,205 ; 
in the Northwestern states from 619 to 413, and in liabilities 
from $10,890,692 to $2,899,041. 

But if we turn from the agricultural to the manufacturing 
part of the Union we do not find the same satisfactory showing, 
We find an increase in failures and in total liabilities of those 
failing. ‘Thus, in the New England states failures for the first 
six months of 1897 were reported at 1,111, for the same months 
of 1898, at 1,186 and liabilities at $20,264,827 and $19,314,812 
for the respective periods. And in the middle states failures for 
the first half of 1897, were 1,624 in number ; for the first half of 
1898, 1,664 and liabilities $25,491,737 and $28,225,210 re- 
spectively. 

Thus, we have reflected the comparatively satisfactory trade 
conditions in the agricultural West and the unsatisfactory condi- 
tions in the manufacturing East. And what detracts from the 
promise in the West is that the cause of the fairly satisfactory 
trade in those sections was of a temporary character, namely, 
crop failures abroad, for two years in succession, in several wheat 
producing countries, and this cause is departing. This is already 
being reflected by the marked fall in wheat and other breadstuffs. 
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So prospects are not especially cheering for either farmers or 
manufacturers even though our harvests this year are most 
bountiful. The farmer is not going to get the money value out 
of his crops that he hoped for a few weeks ago, for prices have 
greatly fallen. They almost invariably do fall when his products 
come to market. 

Then there is also another factor that may come into serious 
operation and very appreciably cut down prices and profits during 
the next few weeks, a factor that should have been avoided, not in- 
vited tothreaten industry. ‘This factor is currency contraction not 
unlikely to follow the government bond sale of $200,000,000 now 
making. Actual currency contraction may in large measure be 
avoided and probably will by placing the proceeds of this bond 
sale on deposit in various banks in the financial centers. But 
the funds thus deposited will be almost surely placed at the dis- 
posal of the speculative interests and not of industrial undertak- 
ings. The result will be cheaper money for speculators and 
higher prices on the stock exchanges; dearer money for pro- 
ducers and lower prices for the products of labor. Indeed we 
_ have felt and seen the effects of just such a tendency for some 

time past. Stocks and speculative holdings have advanced, the 
products of labor have in general fallen or remained unchanged 
in price. 

Within a year much gold has been brought into the country, 





much gold has been produced in the country and kept and the 
moneys locked up in the Treasury have been considerably re- 
duced, the expenditures of the government exceeding the receipts, 
and so money, hoarded since the Cleveland bond issues, has been 
put into circulation. Receipts for bonds and on account of the 
new taxes are now changing this in spite of the increased expen- 
ditures of the war. But the year ending June 30th last was one 
of very steady and very considerable currency expansion from all 
three causes. Thus the Treasury reports show an increase of 
money in circulation of from $1,646,028,246 on July 1, 1897, to 
$1, 843,435,749 on July 1, 1898, or by about 12% per cent. In 
passing we note that the general level of prices rose during the 
same period, as shown by our index number, which is based upon 
ninety-nine articles of general consumption, by nearly 11 per 
cent. 

It is however worthy of remark that nearly one-half of the 
increase in circulation reported took place during the three 
months, April 1, to July 1, and that during this period there was 
no rise in the general level of prices if we except a few articles 
directly affected by the war and war taxes. Yet during this 
period prices for stock exchange securities rose very much. The © 
explanation is seemingly that the increased circulation has been 
in great part absorbed by the banks in the financial centers and 
used as a basis for advances to stock speculators. 
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The remarkable accumulation of money and the extension 
of credits by the banks of the financial centers during the past 
year is well reflected by a comparison of the returns of the New 
York banks associated in the Clearing House. July 3, 1897, their 
loans were $532,707,900, their deposits $604,983,700, their money 
reserves $192,630,800. July 2, 1898, their loans were $620,983,- 
800, their deposits $750,074,600, their holdings of legal tender 
money $249,532,200. ‘Thus is the story told of the basis for 
stock exchange expansion, for these New York banks are, to a 
great degree, banks promotive of stock speculation, more than 
one-half of their loans being ordinarily made on stock exchange 
securities, to promote stock manipulation, not mercantile or 
industrial enterprise. 

So much said, we may proceed to take a summary glance of 
the movement of prices during the quarter ending July 1, 1898, 
without much further comment. The general features of the 
course of prices are shown by THE AMERICAN’S usual quarterly 
summary of index numbers based on quotations given by Brad- 
street’s, and which summary, indicating the purchasing power of 
money of commodities in general, and of different groups, as com- 
pared to prices ruling January 1, 1891, we append. It will be 
noted that the general index number based on ninety-nine com- 
modities shows a rise of from 83.70 on April Ist to 84.63 on July 
Ist, or by somewhat over one per cent. It will be understood 
that the figures 84.63 indicate that $84.63 on July rst last would 
have had as great a general purchasing power as $100 on Janu- 
ary I, 1891. 

The rise in the general level of prices that is shown is, how- 
ever, somewhat misleading, in that if we drop out just three arti- 
cles that have been greatly affected by the war a small fall in the 
general level of prices instead of a rise would be shown. These 
three articles are Manila hemp, the supply of which has been cut 
off entirely by the war, and which has risen in price by nearly 75 
per cent. ; flax, upon which has fallen a redoubled demand, and 
which has risen almost as much, and tea (Formosa-Oolong), 
which, consequent on the imposition of the war tax of 10 centsa 
pound, has risen by more than a third in price. 

A glance at the summary of index numbers will show a very 
considerable fall in breadstuffs since April 1st and a slight rise in 
live stock. The provision group also shows a slight rise but 
leave out tea and it would show a considerable fall. Hides and 
leather are also up and the group of raw and manufactured 
textiles shows a very marked appreciation but due, as already 
indicated, to the extraordinary rise of Manila hemp and flax. 
Cotton is only a mere fraction higher, wool is lower and quota- 
tions for woolen and cotton goods alike are lower or unchanged. 
The rise in the metal group is due almost entirely to a con- 
siderable rise in silver and some of the lesser metals, iron and 
steel quotations being generally lower or unchanged, excepting 
steel rails advanced in price by a pool agreement. 

Excepting the coal and coke group the remaining groups, 
some of which show a rise in general price level some a fall, call 
for no comment. The fluctuations in coal and coke are however 
most significant. For some reason best known to themselves the 
controlling cliques seem bent on cutting down the earnings of 
the anthracite carrying roads and building up the traffic of the 
bituminous. In short anthracite coal is being grossly discrimi- 
nated against, the Reading and Lehigh Valley, both anthracite 
roads, actually burning bituminous coal in their own engines 
while the railroads have decided that a ton of anthracite weighs 
five times as much as a ton of bituminoys and have fixed their 
charges accordingly, the charge for hauling anthracite from 
Hazleton to New York being five times the charge for hauling 
bituminous. So we are obliged to burn bituminous or pay 
quintuple freight. The result is that anthracite has been forced 
down in price while bituminous is up. Thus have those con- 
trolling the railroads the power to manipulate prices, to build up 
industries and to ruin. 











in conclusion, we desire only to remark that prices in gen- 
eral were 32 per cent. higher in 1873 than on January1, 1891, 
and silver 24 per cent. higher, and to direct attention to the fact 
that the purchasing power of an ounce of gold is 56.35 per cent. 
greater to-day than in 1873, and of ‘an ounce of silver 28.78 per 
cent. less. That is, since 1873 gold, honest money, has appre- 
ciated 56 per cent.; silver, dishonest money, depreciated 28 per 
cent., so that, dishonest as it is, it would have made a measure of 
debts just twice as just, just one-half as dishonest as gold. 








THE FIFTY-FIFTH CONGRESS TO DATE 


ASSED two general revenue acts, one generally remodelling 
the tariff, the other a war measure making many changes 
in and adding greatly to our internal revenue taxes, 

authorized the issue of $400,000,000 of bonds and the borrowing 
of $100,000,000 upon temporary certificates of indebtedness, 
declared war on Spain, annexed Hawaii, appropriated nearly 
$900,000,000 during the regular session besides many millions at 
the extra session that should have been appropriated by the pre- 
ceding Congress, shelved the currency question as one impos- 
sible of attaining agreement upon between the two houses as now 
constituted, such is the record of the Fifty-fifth Congress up to 
date. Having been called to meet in special session in March, 
1897, to pass a tariff bill which it did after a four months 
struggle there seemed to be little work before the Fifty-fifth 
Congress when it met in regular session other than that of a 
routine nature, such as could be quickly disposed of, and its first 
regular session bid fair to be very ordinary. But it turned out to 
be very extraordinary, that there should fall to this session work 
of a kind that has rarely fallen to the lot of a Congress, the duty 
of passing legislation of most far-reaching results, legislation 
concerning not alone our people, but the people of the world. 

Whether the Congress responded wisely or not to this call 
of duty, whether it legislated in a way wise and just and in the 
manner best fitted to conserve the interests of our people, pro- 
mote prosperity and happiness, the advancement of the general 
weal and the Republic or the contrary, are questions upon which 
men will differ and differ radically. We feel that it could have 
legislated to much better effect even from a Republican stand- 
point, even from the standpoint of the gold monometallist legis- 
lated more wisely than it did. But then we forget that the 
Republican party is not first of all a. high tariff party ora gold 
party, but a party serving the moneyed oligarchy and perhaps, 
from the standpoint of that oligarchy, Congress acted as wisely 
as it could. Its legislation certainly reflects the wishes of that 
oligarchy, not as perfect a reflection as those who seek to live by 
despoiling their fellow men would doubtless like to have, but as 
perfect, as pronounced a reflection as could well be had. 

Thus to the making of war upon Spain for the emancipation 
of a people alien to us from intolerable tyranny and suffering, for 
the profit of a people united to us not by ties of blood or state, 
but only by the cords of human sympathy, the moneyed inter- 
ests were much opposed. ‘They feared war would hurt the value 
of their stocks and bonds, thinking of their pockets they thought 
not of the sufferings of their fellow-men; worshipping at the altar 
of Mammon, they refused to recognize that we had any obliga- 
tions, any duties as a Christian people towards the suffering and 
downtrodden people at our doors, and so they antagonized war 
with Spain for the emancipation of Cuba. But when the pent- 
up feelings of our people could be no longer stifled, when the de- 
mand arose for free Cuba or war, arose so strong that it could not 
be resisted, when war came, the moneyed oligarchy strove to put 
its impress upon the character of the war and its conduct, strove 
to turn the war undertaken for the liberation of a people into a 
war of conquest that peoples aforetimes despoiled by Spain might 
be laid open to despoilment at our hands, for their profit, de- 
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manded that the funds to meet war expenses should be raised in 
a way so as to rest not on them, but yield them profit, and in 
impressing this demand upon Congress and gaining a favorable 
response they had much success. 

In respect to the raising of war funds, their wishes were 
largely reflected by Congress. ‘To be sure, it was ordered that the 
bonds authorized should be offered at popular subscription at par 
and that the subscribers for small amounts should first be cared 
for. But it was easy for the powerful interests to put forward a lot 
of dummy subscribers and thus come in on the ground floor and 
secure bonds sure to command a very considerable premium in a 
few days. And then it is not at all likely that the small sub- 
scriptions, even thus swollen, will absorb the whole issue, and 
thus the opportunity remain for the large bankers to secure, at 
par, a great part of the bonds that they would have surely had to 
pay more for if sold to the highest bidder. Thus may the large 
seekers after these bonds have thought, and so it is, perhaps, that 
only perfunctory opposition was made to the so-called popular 
loan feature of the bond bill. They may have seen in it a way 
to the getting of bonds worth a premium at par, a way to the 
getting of bonds for less than they are worth without exciting an 
angry popular protest. And so it may be that the large bankers 
were nothing averse to the popular loan feature. 

But we are not proceeding in orderly procedure to see what 
our Congress has done and left undone. So let us turn back to 
its beginning and trace its work. No sooner was Mr. McKinley 
inaugurated as President than he called together in special session 
the Congress that was elected at the same time that he was voted 
for through the persons of Presidential electors, through an 
electoral machinery over the building of which the framers of the 
Constitution spent much thought, aiming to take the direct 
choice of President out of the hands of the people and entrust 
the naming of the President to a select body of men, none of 
whom should be office holders. Party conventions at the time 
of the framing of the Constitution were a thing unknown and 
party conventions have come to fill very much the place that the 
Constitution makers sought to fill by the electoral college. If the 
spirit of that instrument was observed we would carefully exclude 
all office holders from national conventions. It is as contrary to 
the spirit of the Constitution for an office holder to take part in a 
party convention that takes the place the electoral college was 
designed to fill as it would be contrary to the letter of the Con- 
stitution to choose a federal offce holder as a presidential 
elector. 

The purpose of the framers of the Constitution was very 
clearly to guard against office-holders perpetuating their tenure of 
office and leave the people to choose new servants in place of old 
or continue old, free to re-elect a President or to choose a new 
unhindered by the influence that a President might exert in the 
electoral college, or in its modern prototype, the party conven- 
tion, through the presence of Federal office-holders, his ap- 
pointees. It was a good rule that our forefathers sought to 
establish, but that we do not observe, keeping the form but dis- 
regarding the spirit. But again, we are off on a digression into 
which we have been led by the thought that if the framers of the 
Constitution were alive to-day’they would be good Populists, 
better than some who at their convenience have trampled upon 
the party rules. 

As we were about to say, President McKinley was no sooner 
inaugurated than he called Congress to meet in extraordinary 
session, not to tinker with our currency system or remodel it on 
a basis conformable to that required by the gold standard, and as 
many of his gold Democratic supporters thought he should, but 
to make a new tariff law that would protect American enterprise 
against destructive foreign competition, build up healthy domestic 
competition, bring work and prosperity to our people and provide 
sufficient revenues to meet the expenses of the government, some- 
thing that the Wilson law, then on the statute books and stripped 








of its income tax clause, fell far short of doing. Called to take 
up this work, Congress met on the 15th of March, 1897. It went 
to work and passed a tariff bill towards the end of July, but it did 
not do the work that the President called it to do. It did not 
enact a tariff guarding American interests and protecting Ameri- 
can enterprise against destructive competition, for the tariff 
passed extended very liberal protection to the trusts and 
monopolies that stamp out independent producers, prevent the 
building up of healthful competition, the safeguerd against 
extortion that the protective tariff is extolled as providing, and 
that are thus destructive of American interests, of independent 
producers, of the very interests that a protective tariff should pro- 
tect. So asa measure protective of American interests the tariff 
failed, for it was protective of trusts and monopolies, and so 
destructive of independent enterprise. 

So too did Congress fail to pass a tariff bringing work and 
prosperity to our people. Its framers set out to make work and 
bring prosperity by preserving our home markets to our own 
people. But the real need was to build up those home markets, 
make them as capable of absorbing manufactured goods as they 
were when agriculture was fairly remunerative and farmers 
prospering. It was the shrinkage of this home market not its 
loss to foreigners that led to curtailed demand for the products 
of our mills and to idleness, and it was only expansion of that 
market that could bring work and prosperity. So as a measure 
giving work and bringing prosperity the tariff failed. It is un- 
deniable that there has been more work since its enactment. 
But that work has not come from the exciusion of foreign made 
goods and the making of goods in America that would have 
been brought from abroad under the Wilson tariff. It came 
from an expansion of our home markets, especially for iron and 
steel, and this expansion came from the crop failures abroad that 
made a more than ordinary demand and more than ordinarily 
active movement of our breadstuffs. This swelled the earnings 
of the railroads and gave them the courage and the means to 
make needed renewals, so the greatly increased demand for iron 
and steel. With that demand the Dingley tariff had no more to 
do than it had with the crop failures in Argentine or Russia. 

Thus this Congress failed to do two of the things it was 
called to meet in special session to do. And it also failed to do 
the third, namely reframe the tariff so as to provide the govern- 
ment with a sufficiency of revenues. It reframed the tariff but 
in a way that if there had been no war or no Pacific Railroad 
sales to make up a deficit, would have left us face to face with a 
shortage of at least $35,000,000 at the end of the fiscal year just 
closed. 

When Congress met in regular session last December, the 
currency question was pressed upon it earnestly by Secretary 
Gage and also by Mr. McKinley, though the President was 
hardly so trenchant in his criticism of our present system or so 
insistent on a radical reformation as his secretary. Mr. Gage 
submitted an elaborate plan for remodelling our currency system, 
yet a plan incomplete and faulty from his own standpoint, and 
boldly avowed that in presenting that plan he had endeavored 
to present a plan the adoption of which would more firmly commit 
the United States to the gold standard. The Senate promptly 
answered Mr. Gage by reaffirming the Stanley-Matthews reso- 
lution of 1878, or rather the substance of that resolution declar- 
ing that the United States preserved the right to pay her public 
obligations in gold or silver coin and that to pay in silver would 
not be in derogation of the rights of the public creditors. This 
resolution when sent to the House was promptly rejected, thus 
the House going on record, by negation, in favor of paying all 
obligations of the United States in gold coin and maintaining a 
policy that is making such coin dearer and dearer as measured 
by the products of labor. 

Thus was it made early apparent that widely different views 
prevailed in the House and Senate as to what is honest money, 
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and that no measure changing our present system could be 
enacted into law, that what the House passed the Senate would 
be sure to veto and vice-versa. ‘The House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency did not indeed cease its labors but first as a 
whole committee, then the Republican members of it and then a 
sub-committee hammered away upon the monetary question dur- 
ing the best part of the session with the final result of formulating 
a scheme for substituting bank notes for government paper, and 
sure to lead, not perhaps by intent, but none the less surely, to 
an irredeemable bank paper basis, and to this scheme was tacked 
the label ‘‘ currency reform.’’ It was presented to the House as 
a bill only to be withdrawn by the committee for further consid- 
eration before the end of the session. . 

With the currency question early put out of the way by 
mutual consent after the two Houses had taken opposite positions 
on the Stanley-Matthews resolution, the road to an early adjourn- 
ment was apparently opened, for Congress seemed to be deter- 
mined to pass the appropriation bills, pay as little attention to 
general legislation as might be and go home as early as possible. 
And for a time very rapid progress was made with the regular 
appropriation bills, an adjournment being promised as early as 
the middle of April. The only question exciting serious debate 
was that of Hawaiian annexation in the Senate, but it became 
evident that the treaty could not then command the two-thirds 
vote necessary for its ratification and it was permitted to drop 
without being formally abandoned. Latér an annexation resolu- 
tion, not the treaty, passed the Senate by exactly a two-thirds 
vote, but such a vote could not have been mustered in favor of 
the annexation of Hawaii before the war with Spain and the 
pressure for territorial expansion that the war brought. 

.But as Congress worked toward an early adjournment public 
attention became more drawn to the intolerable state of affairs 
existing in Cuba. In January sympathy not only for the Cubans 
struggling for independence, but an outraged cry of protest 
against the manner in which Spain was striving vainly to sup- 
press the rebellion became most pronounced. ‘Then in February 
came the blowing up of the Maine in Havana harbor and the 
American people concluded that such crime would not be a bit 
above a nation that could deliberately set about the extermination 
of the non-combatant agricultural population of Cuba and fas- 
tened the blowing up of the battleship upon Spain as a national 
crime. As retribution, not only for this crime, but the crime of 
deliberately exterminating a great portion of the Cuban popula- 
tion, the demand arose that Cuba should be freed. Spain re- 
fusing to give up voluntarily a sovereignty which she could never 
hope to regain, war became inevitable. 

And this brought Congress work. First came the request 
of the President for an appropriation of $50,000,000 for national 
defense that was passed through Congress without dissentient 
voice. Then came the framing of resolutions making demands 
upon Spain that meant war and finally a declaration of war. 

And this brought before Congress one major and many 
minor questions. The greater was the raising of war funds. 
Upon this question the House voted with precipitation ; voted 
for an increase of internal revenue taxes and for new revenue 
taxes so as to increase revenues by an estimated $100,000,000 a 
year and to authorize the borrowing of $600,000,000, for what 
purpose it was omitted in the haste of drawing the bill to state or 
perhaps was not thought worth while to state, or maybe thought 
well worth while not to state by some who may have believed that 
authority for an issue of bonds to replenish the gold reserve, 
retire the greenbacks or some other purpose that Congress would 
never knowingly vote might be thus secured without attracting 
attention. 

To represent this $600,000,000 of money which it was voted 
by the House to give the Secretary of the Treasury authority to 
borrow, it was proposed to give said Secretary authority to issue 
3 per cent. bonds up to $500,000,000 and temporary certificates 








of indebtedness up to $100,000,000, and which it was proposed to 
issue in anticipation of taxes and so as to make the funds 
that it was proposed to raise by taxation immediately available. 

But when the war revenue bill got to the Senate it was more 
deliberately considered and freely amended. ‘The bonds author- 
ized were cut down to $300,000,000 and provision added that 
none should be issued until at least $50,000,000 of the temporary 
certificates of indebtedness had been issued, a wise provision but 
one that was struck out in conference. Provision was further 
made that such bonds should only be issued for the purpose of 
meeting expenditures growing out of the war. 

The stamp tax sections of the bill were also much more 
broadened and made more general, a tariff duty of 10 centsa 
pound put on tea, and an inheritance tax calculated to raise 
yearly $10,000,000 of revenue added. In brief, the Senate 
amended the bill until it was calculated that it would increase the 
revenues of the government by somewhere between $150,000,000 
and $200,000,000. 

It also added a provision for making immediately available the 
seigniorage that will result from the coinage of the silver bullion 
in the Treasury, about $46,000,000. But in the conference com- 
mittee this provision was struck out and a new provision relating 
to the coinage of the silver bullion in the Treasury at the rate of 
$1,500,000 a month substituted, a provision that merely made 
mandatory what Mr. Gage had been doing voluntarily under the 
discretional clauses of the unrepealed part of the old Sherman 
law. The conference committee further changed the bond pro- 
vision of the act so that as finally passed the issue of $400,000,- 
ooo of bonds was authorized. Mr. Gage at once proceeded to 
issue $200,000,000 of them, 

Tosum up, the new taxes, excepting the inheritance taxes, 
were largely imposed so as to rest upon articles of general con- 
sumption and therefore bear almost equally upon men regardless 
of their earnings. Thus it was that the burdens of the war were 
largely shifted from the shoulders of the country’s richer to the 
shoulders of its poorer citizens. When the richer are asked to 
contribute they are offered bonds in return, which in the end, if 
the present policy of taxation is continued, will be paid, with in- 
terest, by the poorer citizens. 

Thus was provision made for the raising of war funds. 
Authorizing the expenditure of such revenues Congress found 
much easier. It appropriated all told during the session $892,- 
527,991, of which $361,788,095 was appropriated for war 
purposes, and $530,739,896 for general purposes, which is 
$15,000,000 more than was appropriated by the first session 
of the Fifty-fourth Congress. But then the country is grow- 
ing. It should here also be remarked that the mere appro- 
priation of these sums does not mean of necessity that such 
sums will be spent. As a matter of fact, actual ordinary expendi- 
tures invariably fall short of the appropriations, and of course, if 
the war is early concluded, the war expenses will fall far short of 
the appropriations made to meet the probable costs if carried on 
up to January 1st next. In other words, the $361,000,000 repre- 
sent the estimated costs of the war up to this time and of six 
months more of war. ‘ 

One of the last and most important acts of Congress was the 
passage of the resolution for the annexation of the Hawaiian 
islands. We trust such action does not presage our launching 
on a policy of territorial expansion, a policy of grasping the land 
of other peoples that we may have the opportunity of despoiling 
them of their earnings. We cannot profit, cannot grow strong 
by robbing other peoples, and it is a grave mistake to think we 
can. Let us not fall into such mistake. 


‘ 








THE chief want in life is somebody who shall make us do the 
best we can.—merson, 
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Peary’s Unique Triumphs in Arctic Travel. 


Northward Over the ‘‘ Great Ice.”” By RoBERT E. PEARY, U. S:N. With 
Maps, Diagrams and Illustrations. 2 Vols. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $6.50. 


Much reading of Arctic adventures leaves a confused impres- 
sion of abundant interest which still fails to do justice to the ex- 
plorers. Except to specialists all these details of monotonous 
and perilous drudgery, as it seems, convey but the vaguest 
notion of the clear-cut scheme which is being worked out with 
such indomitable pluck. Of all uninviting paths to glory this is 
to most of us the gloomiest, slipperiest, and the least likely to 
kindle sympathy in case of failure. All the more genuinely 
heroic is the ambition to strive and endure to the grim end, an 
end that looks so insignificant as we note the little bleak spot in 
the middle of the blank map and marvel why men fling away 
life and happiness in the futile attempt to reach it across those 
frozen wastes. In this mood it seems better to magnify the past 
achievements and present determined purpose of Lieut. Peary, 
which are bound to bring new honors to our country, than 
merely to treat these volumes as stories of travel. They hold 
about a thousand pages and nearly as many pictures, so that 
they lack nothing that makes for popularity. In fact, and with- 
out being squeamish, the flash-light photos of the nude in the 
‘‘ethnological studies’’ may fairly be suspected of courting 
popularity on a line which is scarcely good form. But in 
describing a little nation of less than three hundred people, 
living under conditions that appear incredible, a large latitude 
is permissible to the camera as well as to the pen. As a picture- 
book only this most comprehensive work caters well for widely 
differing tastes. 

Peary is at this moment starting on the crowning voyage of 
his career. He is awaiting the famous ship Windward, presented 
to him in recognition of what he has already done, by the pro- 
moter of the Harmsworth-Jackson expedition. With a single 
white man, and his Esquimaux friends, whose physical charms 
are so lavishly revealed in the photographs, he now sets out on 
his journey Polewards, prepared to stay away four years, if neces- 
sary to the success he feels confident of winning. Now let us 
listen as he tells how he first took up the task, of all the discour- 
agements he had to overcome, of the actual work he has com- 
pleted, and what he now undertakes todo. He spent the sum- 
mer of 1886 exploring the Greenland ice. In 1891-92 he jour- 
neyed across the ice-cap, twelve hundred miles, occupying thirteen 
months, with the result that the insularity of Greenland was 
demonstrated. During a stay of two years in North Greenland, 
1893-95, he completed his observations of the little nation dwell- 
ing on the Whale Sound, surveyed the region around, and found 
the meteorites from which these people have for ages fashioned 
their primitive implements. Later trips were made in prepara- 
tion for the present one. Greenland has its untempting fascina- 
tions, midnight suns, noonday nights, tropical skies, eternal ice, 
volcanic mountains long extinct. It is an island continent as 
large as Mexico, four-fifths of it inland ice. The land is only a 
sort of ribbon from five to twenty-five miles wide. The ice-cap 
which covers the vast interior is the accumulation of eternal 
snows that never melt, till all the valleys have been levelled up 
far above the peaks of the mountains, from five to ten thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. No living creatures on this dead 
plain, no vegetable growth, no rock, no sand. ‘‘ The traveler 
sees outside of himself and party but three things in all the 
world, namely, the infinite expanse of frozen plain, the infinite 
dome of the cold blue sky, and the cold white sun. Nothing but 
these.’’. To touch the summits of ‘‘ Greenland’s icy mountains ’’ 
your would have to dig down through from one to five thousand 
feet of solid snow. What an ideal abode for the contemplative, 
poets, philosophers, and irreclaimable criminals ! 

When one cannot see outwardly there is an enviable chance 
for introspective meditation. This is what Peary found himself 
thinking about. There was too much sunshine all the time to see 
much of nature. He had to bandage his eyes when he wanted to 
sleep. On cloudy days, ‘‘I have found myself travelling in gray 
space, feeling the snow beneath my snow shoes, but unable to 
see it, Nosun, no sky, no snow, no horizon, absolutely nothing 
that the eye could rest on. My feet were sharp and clear as sil- 
houettes and I was sensible of contact with the snow at every step, 
yet, so far as my eyes gave me evidence to the contrary, I was 
walking upon nothing. The strain, physical and mental, of this 
blindness with wide-open eyes was such that, after a time, I 












would be obliged to stop until the passing of the fog or the 
formation of higher clouds gave me something to keep the course 
by.’”’ A man who can peg away on a strange course under these 
Arctic conditions, commands the tribute due to extraordinary 
valor. Peary originated routes used by Nansen and others 
before he could explore them. His preference for small ex- 
peditions and great reliance on dogs has been endorsed by 
subsequent explorers. There was difficulty in getting gov- 
ernment leavé of absence, and in collecting funds. In 
1892 he raised $13,000 by lecturing, which, with sundry 
donations, paid expenses, though the results were not satis- 
factory. Mrs. Peary and the baby born so far north returned 
home while he and two of his party remained. Funds were 
again collected with difficulty and the Kite went to Peary’s 
rescue. He returned in 1895, broken in spirit and health after 
the strain of crossing the ice-cap, with the feeling that his chance 
was over. ‘There were two other expeditions in the field and it 
looked as though one of them must succeed in reaching the 
Pole. Next year he went for the big meteorite he had resolved 
to bring back, but he had to return empty handed. Then he 
heard of Nansen’s return, reporting that no land was to be seen, 
though the Fram had passed across a line drawn from Franz 
Joseph Land to the Pole. Reasoning from this, Peary regained 
his enthusiasm, for not only was the field still open, but ‘‘ the 
plan nestling fully developed in my mind before my return was 
now proven to be not merely the most practicable, but the only 
remaining practical one by which to reach the as yet unscaled 
apex of the earth.’’ His new plan was endorsed by competent 
specialists ; it was to raise $150,000, to support his expedition 
for five years if need be, to start with a single comrade and sev- 
eral picked Esquimaux families from Whale Sound, and take 
time to advance by stages across the ice by sledge to the Pole. 
Only in the teeth of vigonous opposition was President McKinley 
moved to grant leave of absence. Peary wishes it to be under- 
stood that the government has given him nothing but his time in 
aid of his seven expeditions, and after giving all his earnings by 
his pen and lectures to his expeditions, he is still several thou- 
sands of dollars in debt. It is due to him that the fact should be 
generally known. 

To Peary is due the credit for hitting upon the lugubrious 
method of utilizing the poor dogs as dog food and for men at a 
pinch. Nansen adopted it and so kept his dogs in the field for 
three months on an original one month’s rations. It will be pos- 
sible for Peary and his mate to subsist during the last four days 
of their return march upon the flesh of their last dog, he having 
gradually eaten up all his comrades. Peary’s designs for 
winter quarters, his use of various scientific instruments, and his 
discarding of the old sleeping-bag have been adopted by ex- 
plorers. Not the least interesting part of his book is that which 
tells what humanizing benefits those Whale Sound folk gained 
from his sojourn among them. No wonder they consented tobe 
photographed in all the poses and garb, more or less, of store- 
window bronzes. When first he unfolded to them the blessings 
of commercialized civilization they were charmed. One man 
offered Peary his dogs, sledges and furs for a piece of wood, 
another wanted to swap his wife and two children for a knife, 
and a local lady was willing to give all her worldly possessions 
for a needle. What would she say to the price of a sealskin 
jacket in our happy land? ‘The practical value of Peary’s work 
is already proved, and that his present venture will shed new, if not 
the crowning, glory upon American Arctic exploration is not the 
least to be doubted, barring death or accident. Over and above 
the popular interest of these beautifully illustrated pages there is 
this contagious enthusiasm for the man who, with not a few 
regrettable weaknesses as a bookmaker, is capable of these re- 
peated victories against hard odds in the cause of manliness no 
less than science. Wecannot but cordially respect and wish all 
success for one who traversed that dreary waste so pluckily, and 
can come home and pen this upon the feat : ‘‘ The character of 
the Great Ice is such as to make a powerful impression upon even 
the most prosaic mind. When I think of it I rarely recall the 
hunger, the cold, the killing work, the disappointments I have 
experienced upon it. Rather doI think of it in its varying phases 
as one of the sublimest features that earth contains. I harbor 
malice against it for but one thing, the lives of my dogs.”’ 


FF 
An Interesting Chapter of Our History. 


The Life of David Dudley Field. By HENRY M. FIELD. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3. 


The Field brothers, David Dudley, Stephen, and Cyrus held 
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Wanamaker’s 


Why don’t you settle it by taking 
the Humber? It still outranks all 
others. If aman’s taste and means 
are judged by the clothes he wears, it 
is equally true he will be judged by 
the wheel he rides. 

The Humber certainly keeps first. 
When prices broke they broke all the 
way from $100 to $73 for a Humber, 
and that’s the end of it this year, up 
to Thanksgiving anyhow, so far as we 
control the situation, and we believe 
we do. Purchasing a Humber at $73 
is to get it at the bottom price, and 
this is true likewise of Continentals. 
$40 is the one price now, and nobody 
will see a Humber or Continental ’98, 
bought new and true at any under 
price. 

There are four splendid wheeling 
months ahead of us. 

Fourth floor, Thirteenth street side. 


Hammocks. s5oc.and $1. They’re 
the ‘‘ Mexican,’’ socalled. Grass 
hammocks that are strong and entirely 
satisfactory for picnickers. 

Woven cotton hammocks are $1 
to $3. 

Croquet sets, 85c., $1.50, $2. Some 
as much as $9. 

A go-cart is barouche royal for 
baby. $2 to $12. 

The picnic eatables can be packed 
into an express wagon. $1 to $10. 
Basement. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 


i € Sliver Dollar Fountain Pen @ f Mailed on re 





Solid 14K Gold Pen. ceipt of price 


The GEO. 8. PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN @2 and up 
ward. Siphon feed saves sae fingers. Of dealers, oz 
mailed prepaid. Beautiful catalogue on request, 

The Parker Pen Co. 70 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis 


BAD 
BREATH 


«KE have been using CASCARETS and as 
@ mild and effective laxative they are simply won- 
derful. My daughter and I were bothered with 
sick stomach and our breath was very bad. After 
taking a few doses of Cascarets we have improved 
wonderfully. They are a great help in the family.” 

ILHELMINA NAGEL, 
1137 Rittenhouse S8t., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York, 315 
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Consumption, Asthma and all 
Throat diseases, Invaluable for public 
speakers and singers for improving voice, 
Send stamp for description and testimonials to 
Q.HYCIENIC SUPPLY CO., Boston, Mass. 











for many years prominent and influential places in American 
affairs. ‘They all took leading parts in large undertakings, 
public and private, and David Dudley Field was properly placed 
among the great men of our country. This book, by his brother 
Henry M. Field, is well done, sustained from beginning to end, 
and is a valuable and timely contribution to both biographical 
and historical records. ‘The story of the nomination of Abraham 
Lincoln is most-interesting and the publication of the until now 
unknown part of David Dudley Field working with Horace 
Greely to defeat Seward and nominate Lincoln, removes the 
doubt of how Mr. Greely accomplished so much during the 
night before the nomination of Lincoln. 

That Mr. Field always put patriotism above partisan- 
ship is made clear by his public works. He was a Democrat 
until the southern leaders of the Democratic party made 
that party a slave party, a Republican until slavery was 
abolished and-a Democrat again when Republicans fought to 
fasten a ‘‘ force bill’? upon the country. His life work to estab- 
lish law reform to the end that justice should be within reach of 
rich and poor alike, and the way in which he put aside old 
friends who were opposed to any change in the code proves that 
had he lived until now he would no doubt have been found fighting 
with and for the plain people in the great conflict for equality of 
opportunity, and against the oligarchy of wealth. In a word 
this book shows that David Dudley Field was the kind of a 
Republican Mr. Lincoln was. The chapters on the social and 
private life of Mr. Field show how a public man of high character 
and strong will always appreciates the great blessing of support 
within his family. We repeat, Mr. Henry M. Field has done 
his work well, and the publishers, as is their habit, have made it 
into a beautiful book. Now that people recognize that biography 
and history go together, there should be a large sale for this 
book. 

2k 
Love and Life Among the Peasants of Palestine. 


Hassan: A Fellah. ARomance of Palestine. By HENRY GILLMAN. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $2. 


The author of this love story of the Eastern peasantry is not 
a Flaubert, nor an Ebers, nor a Sienkiewicz, but he has com- 
posed a book which will hold its own as an elaborate study of the 
social life and customs of an interesting folk. It raises the old 
question, whether a professed novel has any right to have two 
strings to its bow. It is actually a book of travel and a study of 
Oriental character, with a good strong thread of romance for 
them to hang on. ‘The author lived in Palestine several years. 
He is a very competent student and observer. If he had chosen 
to make his book a matter of fact chronicle of modern Palestine, 
it would have been one of the very best of its class, more inter- 
esting to the general reader than such works usually are, and it 
would have helped, as it certainly does now, to a clearer under- 
standing of the race problem in that quarter. As it stands, the 
seeker for information feels good-humored resentment at the 
intrusion of a love tale, and the romantic reader will wish the 
story had crowded out the travel notes. A third class, and we 
hope a large one, will atone for the grumblers by enthusiastic 
admiration of the skill with which the author has blended his 
materials into a book unique in its way. Hassan is a handsome 
young Syrian, a shepherd by occupation, who is captivated by 
the Moslem maid Hilwe, of the neighboring village. A village 
feud prevents their marriage, though they have passed beyond 
betrothal. A too brief bliss is rudely ended by the seizure of 
Hassan under the conscription, which involves the ostracism of 
Hilwe and her child, like a modern Hagar and Ishmael. Here 
are plentiful materials for a romance, and they are deftly used. 
After painful experiences in separation the little family come 
together again and all ends well. 

The story is of the present time, though it is not easy to keep 
up the impression that the Biblical forms of speech really represent 
the common talk of our city peddler immigrants in their proper 
home. Its stately simplicity and the frequent occurrence of 
phrases and place names drift us back, willy nilly, to the times of 
David and Herod. ‘The course of true love runs no smoother for 
royalties than for laborers, though, after all is said by votaries of 
realism, there is richer color and broader interest in the adven- 
tures of the great than in the sad-tinted stories of the lowly, par- 
ticularly the Oriental peddler in his little native sphere. Shake- 
speare was a sound artist in his work. The primitive love affairs 
of Hassan and Hilwe required padding out with the well-wrought 
descriptive passages which so greatly swell the volume. We get 
intimate acquaintance with a number of typical folk, whose art- 











A SICKLY GIRL 


Becomes a Healthy, Happy and Useful 
Woman. 

‘When I was 16 years old I 
suffered with female weakness of the 
worst kind and had spent all I had 

3 trying to get 
cured. I had 
tried several of 
the best physi- 
cians, but they 
all failed tocure 
me. I gave up 
+; all hope of re- 
~. covery and 
} thought I was 
fast approach- 
ing consumption. Finally my 
teacher recommended Pe-ru-na to 
me and lent me the money to get 
Pe-ru-na, as I hadn’t anything left 
myself. I took the Pe-ru-na and it 
cured me. I am nowa well devel- 
oped and healthy woman and I owe 
it all to Pe-ru-na. I had suffered 
for several years with female weak- 
ness. I am sure I would not be 
living now if it had not been for 
Pe-ru-na. I cannot help recom- 
mending it to sufferers.’’—Mrs. F. 
M. Badgett, 819 Newstreet, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Dr..Hartman is the author of a 
book devoted to the ills of women 
and their cure. The Doctor’s fame 
as a specialist in women’s diseases 
is too widespread to need comment 
here ; and in this book he has set 
forth in popular style the causes, 
symptoms and varieties of the ills 
peculiar to women. ‘This book, 
‘* Health and Beauty,’’ will be sent 
free to any woman by Dr. Hartman, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA 
removes the desire for tobacco, with- 

out nervous distress, expels nico- 

tine, purifies the blood, 

stores lost manhood, 

makes you strong 
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box, $1, usually cures; 3 boxes, $2.50, 
sent Tanteed tocure, or we refund money. 
Remedy Co., Chicago, Montreal, New ¥. 
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GOMPLEXION 


which ladies envy 
can be secured 
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MILK- 
WEED 
ro neoanty toratae CREAM 


Milk Weed Cream is the natura] Skin 
Food. It removes Blackheads, Freckles, Tan, 
Pimples, Wrinkles. Is fragrant and soothing. 
Send 50c. for a full size jar (if your frogeiet 
hasn’t it)and get ten times its cost in pleas- 
ure and satisfaction, Send stamp for free sample, 


FREDERICK FP. INGRAM & CO., a 
49 Tenth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Strength it is Unsurpassed, 


You can learn all about it 
by addressing 


Hamilton Kenwood Cycle Co. 
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7,000 BICYCLES 
carried over from 1897 Must BE 
SACRIFICED now. New High 
Grade, all styles, best equipment, 
GUARANTEED. 


$9.75 TO $17.00 
Used Wheels, late models, all 
makes, $3.00 to $12.00, WE SHIP 
ON APPROVAL WITHOUT A CENT 
PAYMENT. Write for Bargain 
List and Art Catalogue of Swell 
’98 Models. 


BICYCLE FREE 


for season to advertise them. 
Rider Agents wanted. Learn 
how to Earn a Bicycle and make 
money. 


J.L. MEAD CYCLE CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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From CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS through 
Little Rock, Texarkana, Dallas, Ft. Worth and 
EL PASO to LOS ANGELES. 
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Route, Consist of the Sunset Limited—a composite 
car, with barber shop, bathroom, and gentlemen’s 
buffet, lounging and smoking compartment ; a ladies’ 
parlor car, with private ee eee and 
assembly hall; dining car—meals served a la carte, 
and two or more double beng room sleepers i 
the train is lighted throughout with Pintsch gas, an 
the composite and parlor cars are furnished with 
libraries and current literature. This spay 
equipped train runs from Chicago and St. Louis, 

through without change. 
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less and perhaps enviable indifference to'the’proprieties of ‘artifi- 
cial civilization is glossed with no small skill and charity. Has- 
san, as a free young shepherd, has no cause to complain of the 
light thrown on his superb body and modicum of mind. The 
half-cracked religious enthusiast, whose vanity shows up in his 
imitation of the Nazarene as to long hair and garb, is treated to a 
well-deserved rebuke, the specimen being ‘‘the American crank, 
who is generally of the most exaggerated type,’’ with''the Eng- 
lish and German varieties not far behind. The British war ships 
on the way to Crete prompt the author to a passing hit at the way 
politics are allowed to paralyze humane impulses. 

‘* Few indeed love England, excepting her ownsons. .. . Osten- 
sibly she is friendly to the Ottoman power. It is the peculiar compelling 
shape of things which brings this to pass. She loves not the Turk, and the 
Turk, knowing this well, and openly saying that the pretended friendship 
is all for a selfish purpose, loves not her. Because a poor peasant 
of Palestine is wrenched by his lord and master, the Sultan of Turkey, out 
of his quiet, simple Judzan life that he might render to the State the mili- 
tary service which he owes it, must the heavens fall? must the dogs of 
war be loosed? and must the peace of Europe be menaced ?” 

The author apostrophizes the Stars and Stripes as he shows 
it us ‘‘ rippling out gaily, cheerily, bravely, the beautiful flag of 
liberty, emblem of the great Republic across the sea—the fair 
young gonfalon with silver and red stripes, and that bright con- 
stellation of co-equal stars, all of the very first magnitude, set 
in the untarnished blue like to the very heaven itself. . . . Hail, 
holy flag!’’ A less flowery style and simpler words would have 
shortened, while strengthening and improving the too lengthy 
book. Pink dewdrops in shells gain nothing in beauty by being 
called ‘‘ensanguined lachrymation.’’ We have also erubescent 
algze and a stolid macrobiotic town. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE PRIDE OF JENNICO, Being a Memoir of Captain Basil Jennico. By 
Agnes and Egerton Castle. Pp. 341. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50. 


CORNELL STORIES. By James Gardner Sanderson. Pp. 251. New York: 
Charles Scribners’ Sons. $1. 


THE LIFE OF Davip DupLEY FIELD. By Henry M. Field. Pp. 361. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. §3. 


THE KING’s JACKAL. By Richard Harding Davis. Pp. 175, with Illus- 
trations by C. D. Gibson. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


NATURE FOR ITS OWN SAKE. First Studies in Natural Appearances. By 
John C. Van Dyke. Pp. 292. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 








BRIEFER NOTICES. 


Princeton—Old and New. By JAMES W. ALEXANDER. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Such a title as this gives the poetic touch to whatever the 
book may be about. It suggests the reminiscent vein. A 
world of tender sentiment lies around one’s memories of school 
and college life. From the old boy’s point of view the new 
order has lost half the charm that made the old days so 
delightful, though we too easily forget the prosaic and seamy 
side of those distant experiences. Not many colleges have so 
rich a past as old Nassau. It matches more nearly, in several 
respects, the old world charms of the great European seats of 
learning than some other of our famous colleges do. It cele- 
brated its third half-century last year. To its fine old buildings 
have been added massive structures, some honestly modern, some 
slavishly imitation-antique, all proclaiming the growth of wealth 
and ambition up to the latest and highest pitch. Princeton is 
now a full-blown university, a Presbyterian university as ever, 
but college standards of faith have ceased to be printed with in- 
delible ink on inelastic parchment, and the new doorways are 
made wide enough to admit a possible phalanx of sweet girl 
graduates in some future age of crinoline. It boasts that it knows 
how to make the best of past and present systems, posing as the 
ideal of a compromise or composite school, at once liberal and 
conservative, orthodox and broad. ‘‘ Princeton has not yet sur- 
rendered to the intensely practical American idea which tests 
everything by the utilitarian gauge.’’ Her degrees are realities, 
not shams. She sticks to the classics and the true blue creed, and 
it shall not be hinted that there is a trace of utilitarianism in her 
skilful blending of the progressive with the safeand sound. The 
book, so tastefully printed with old style title and contents, is 
adorned with a number of illustrations which are perfect pictures. 
Portraits and views of buildings, invaluable to the sons of Prince- 








DRIVING LAMP 


Is about as near perfection as 50 years 
of Lamp-Making can attain to. It 
burns kerosene, and gives a powerful, 
clear,white light. and will neither blow 
nor jar out. When out driving with 
it the darkness easily keeps about two 
hundred feet ahead of your smartest 
horse. When you want the very best 
Driving Lamp to be had, ask your 
dealer for the ‘' Dietz." 

We issue a special Catalogue of this 
Lamp, and, if you ever prowl around 
after night-fall, it will interest you. 

’Tis mailed free. 


R. E. DIETZ CO., 
60 Laight St., New York. 
Eatablished in 1840. 
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ton, give it an album value. ‘The text is written sparklingly and 
lovingly. It tells the history of place and people, from old times 
till now, with all the interest of a story, and the amusing stories of 
college pranks and cranky dons have the flavor of familiar adven- 
tures in which the reader half fancies he must have shared. Al- 
together it is a very welcome book from every point of view, and 
is ogualiy worthy of the grand old school and the happy genius of 
its author. 


** 


In This Our World. Poems. By CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25. 


Courageous are the publishers who think to allure the war- 
crazed throng with never so daintily printed books of rhymed 
philosophy. It is comforting to know that the little band of the 
faithful have not been swept into the maelstrom yet. Sweet are 
the uses of adversity and poetry, though few believe it. To the 
reigning majority both are calamities. Poet-souls alone discern 
the hidden joys in these visitations and all reviewers, needless to 
say, have at least the raw material toward the making of a poet- 
soul. This explains the loving kindness with which they receive 
these poetry books as they fall like beautiful snowflakes upon the 
thankless earth. They are absorbed, but can we safely say—by 
the hungry hearts of people who pay for the books they read ? 
Here and there comes a strong singer, and oftener a sweet one, 
but seldom the two in one. The writer of this striking book is 
beyond doubt a strong thinker, a sweet singer (when she likes) 
and a real poet. A little less zeal, a little more tunefulness, and 
there is stuff here to make poetry that could move the heart as it 
now seems content to stir the wits. A Californian, the very 
clever lady who is alternately so womanly and manly in her mus- 
cular verse, does honor to her country. It would be easy, it 
certainly is tempting, to quote vigorous and almost brilliant 
pieces, optimistic, pessimistic, pugilistic, casuistic—we had better 
stop—all straight from the shoulder as to force and from a brain 
hot, perhaps, rather than warm. As champion of down-trodden . 
woman, her song is in a rather sharp key, but in all her moods 
the author shows her gifts and powers in a way that commands 
our respect and should win substantial public recognition. 
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The Spaniard in History. Just published, this book 





The American, for one year Regular price $2.00 
The Spaniard in History 66 ‘“ 5 
Whither are we drifting as a Nation? “ ‘6 .50 
National Piatforms and folitical History 6 “ 25 
FOR ONE DOLLAR, one 

The American, for six months Regular price $1.00 
‘whe Spaniard in History “ ‘“ .75 
oR $1.75 

The American, for six months Regular price $1.00 
Whither are we drifting as a Nation? : ‘“ “ .50 
Nat.ona: Platforms and Polttical History “ - 25 
yl.75 


SOMETHING OF THE BOOKS. 


ives an ex-ray picture of 
the Spaniard ; one that brings out sharply his national characteristics, shows 
the peculiar conditions that combined to produce him, enables the reader to 
form a sound judgment of the people with whom we are at war and to obtain 
a clear comprehension of Spanish history from the beginning. Everyone needs 
to know these things, and no book is so well fitted to give the required infor- 
matiou as this, which will be read with equal interest by men, women, and 
children. By James C. Fernald. . 


Whither are We Drifting as a Nation? By Freeman O. Willey. A book of over 


joo pages devoted to economic questions. It is a comprehensive work on the 
various political questions in which the people are most interested. The silver 
question, transportation in all its varied relations, municipal ownership, trusts, 
labor, land and taxation, all subjects of interest, are very ablytreated. Every- 
body should read it. 


National Platforms and Political History. A most valuable reference book, con- 


taining every platform adopted by a National Convention from earliest United 
States history to the latest convention in the campaign of ’96; together with a 
brief history of every administration, and election returns for every national 
contest. Those who are interested in public questions—and all have a very 
direct interest—will find this book of constant use.. The author, J. D. Raynolds, 
is a prominent Populist and editor of the Chicago Express. 





Present subscribers to The American desiring to avail of either of the above 


offers, may do so by renewing their subscriptions now. All doing this will be given 
proper credit from date of expiration of current subscriptions. 


Remittances should be made to 


THE AMERICAN, Philadelvhia Pa. 





Ars Et Vita, and other stories. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Of these half-dozen stories several appeared in Scribner's and 
one in the Adlantic Monthly. ‘The short story is enjoying its hey- 
day, and very properly so. The handful of yarn woven intoa 
wearisome, flimsy novel on mechanical principles needed a practi- 
cal rebuke. On the other hand not a few of our short stories 
might be squeezed into a paragraph with advantage. These 
appear to be among the best of their class. Neither too full nor 
too thin, probable enough to be true yet exciting enough to be 
invention, and written in a style that leaves nothing to be desired, 
and their plots being laid in various lands, there is surely variety 
to suit all tastes. ‘The accomplished author dedicates his book to 
his friend Tommaso Salvini, the incomparable tragedian. In 
paper, print and pictures the workmanship is worthy of the 
publishers. 


By T. R. SunLtivan. New York: Charles 








G. P. Putnam’s Sons publish ‘‘ Christianity and Anti-Chris- 
tianity in Their Final Conflict,’’ by Samuel J. Andrews, D.D., 
author of ‘‘ The Life of Our Lord upon the Earth.’”’ Dr. An- 
drews was for several years teacher of metaphysics and logic in 
Trinity College, Hartford. 


[July 16, 1898 | 
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f IT is the wuty perfect one. 
IT throws all the oe straight ahead : 
from 200 to 300 feet. 
IT looks like a locomotive headlight. 


IT gives a clear white light. .— 
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SPECIAL OFFER, CUT THIS ADVERTISEMENT OUT 


and send it to us and we will send 
book ppc: our lamp, and will agree tosend you one single lamp or 
a pair at our wholesale price (very much less than the retail price). 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 60 Laight St., New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 
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